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BT THE BEV. FEANCIS E. CLAEK, D. D., PEESIDBNT OF THE 
UiflTED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOB. 



Isr the United States and Greater Britain there are to- 
day nearly one hundred foreign missionary societies in the 
Protestant churches, employing about nine thousand missiona- 
ries, and with an income of nearly eleven millions of dollars an- 
nually. At the first glance these figures seem to indicate a great 
amount of interest in the foreign missionary cause. 

But when we examine the figures more closely and the world- 
wide field that they cover, they seem to be either too large or too 
small. If the idea of creating throughout the world a Christian 
civilization is altogether visionary and Quixotic, as many people 
believe, then the sum expended for this purpose is too large by 
nearly eleven millions of dollars. If the reports of the globe- 
trotters who, on the grand tour, go from treaty port to treaty 
port, chiefiy making the acquaintance of the bar-rooms of the 
hotels with their assortment of choice and congenial spirits, are 
to be believed, then missions are indeed a failure, and those who 
give their dimes or dollars, as the frequent contribution box 
passes on its rounds, are the victims of a stupendous hoax. 

Many of these gentlemen who thus make the acquaintance of 
the mission field, as seen through wreaths of tobacco smoke or 
through the bottom of a wineglass, do their utmost, doubtless in 
a purely philanthropic way, to warn the deluded missionary en- 
thusiasts of Europe and America of the futility of their efforts, 
and some of our newspapers lend themselves with great alacrity 
to the furtherance of the benevolent efforts of these gentlemen. 

But there is another side to this question which cannot alto- 
gether be seen from the coign of vantage obtained in the bar- 
room of the Hong Kong hotel or of the hostelries on the Yoko- 
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hama Bund. If this view of the case is the correct one, then the 
9,000 men and women who are in the field are an entirely inad- 
equate force to perform the work undertaken, and the $11,- 
000,000 annually expended show an altogether trivial conception 
of the work to be accomplished. To attempt to civilize and 
Christianize the world, the whole wide world, India and Africa 
and China and Japan, with their countless millions of people, 
and the islands of the sea, and all the Mohammedan lands as 
well, with $11,000,000 a year, a sum which a " billion dollar 
Congress " would not think sufficient to run the government of 
our country for eleven days, a sum which would cut no figure at 
all in the annual clearing house statistics of many a large city, 
seems gross presumption from this standpoint, and can only be 
excused on the ground that Christianity believes in the modern 
multiplication of the four loaves and the two little fishes. 

In part, I believe, the differing opinions in regard to the 
value of foreign missions arise from an inadequate conception of 
the wonderful impetus which has been given to the arts and 
sciences, to literature and knowledge of all kinds, to commerce 
and material advancement, by this century of missions. 

To be sure, the question, " Do foreign missions pay ?" will 
be regarded by the devout Christian who gives his money for the 
conversion and spiritual enlightenment of the heathen world as 
a question almost impious in its materialism, as though the value 
of missions could be decided by a quid pro quo of dollars and 
cents or the increment in the world's store of knowledge. But 
to a great many people the fact that missions do pay returns of a 
thousand per cent, in all things that count for the world's prog- 
ress will add a new element of sanity to the appeals of the mis- 
sionary, and make the persistent appearance of ,the contribution 
plate seem more reasonable and possibly less intrusive. 

Two long Journeys around the world, during each of which 
much time was spent among the missionaries of various Pro- 
testant denominations, visiting their schools, speaking in their 
churches, noting their methods of work and of administration, 
have convinced me beyond the possibility of cavil that, whether 
looked at from the highest or lowest standpoint, from the view- 
point of the spiritual or the material, foreign missions do pay a 
larger return on the money expended than any form of invest- 
ment of which the world knows. 
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But assertions are easily made, and I will not ask my readers 
to take my opinion or accept any statement based on my observa- 
tion alone lest they consider me as much prejudiced, from another 
standpoint, as the gentlemen of whom I have already spoken. 
The facts are easily attainable and our opinions need not rest 
upon the assertion, pro or con, of any traveller. 

For a hundred years, roughly speaking, Protestant mission- 
aries have been at work in non-Christian lands. What have they 
added to the world's stores of knowledge and enlightenment ? 
What have they done for commerce and civilization ? Have they 
added any nations to the ranks of civilized countries ? These 
are fair questions and they can be fairly answered. 

If it can be shown that the sum total of the world's knowledge 
has been increased, that natural science has been illuminated, that 
geography, philology, and archaeology have gained vast new areas 
of knowledge through the missionaries ; if it can be shown that 
commerce has been increased and been made possible in many 
lands where life and property have been made secure by the teach- 
ings of the missionaries ; if it can be proved that education has 
been fostered in every land where the missionary has gone, it will 
not be too much to claim that foreign missions pay. 

Consider the one science of geography alone. What royal 
geographical society has such a record in discovery and explora- 
tion as have the missionary societies of America and Great 
Britain? The two names of Livingstone and Moffat would never 
have appeared in the list of the world's great geographers were it 
not for the missionary impetus that sent them forth. Stanley and 
Baker and Chanler have gone to Africa to make brief journeys 
from coast to coast ; Livingstone and Moffat and Stewart, and 
scores of others, have gone to Africa to live. Their explorations 
have not been matters of weeks or months, but of a lifetime, and 
they have often pioneered the way for men bent on purely scienti- 
fic research. 

The names of a few great missionaries are familiar to all the 
reading world, but it is not so well known that the contributions 
to geographical science by scores of unknown men have been 
scarcely less important. Who of my readers, for instance, knows 
the name of Eev. J. Leighton Wilson, and yet one of the most 
important contributions to the geography of Western Africa was 
made by him. " His book," says Dr. Laurie, " was written by 
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no transient visitor who could see only the surface of things, but 
by one who had spent more than eighteen years in the country, 
who had visited almost every important place along the coast, 
and made extensive excursions into the interior. He had re- 
duced to writing two of the native languages and had more than 
ordinary facilities to become acquainted with the life of the 
people, their moral, social, civil, and religious condition as well 
as their peculiar ideas and customs. He gives au account of 
the ancient inhabitants of Africa, its principal divisions, ancient 
discoveries on the continent, its natural scenery, its rivers, 
mountains, seas, and climates ; he narrates at length the Portu- 
guese discoveries and dominion there, and the early enterprises of 
the English, French, and Dutch. Then he describes in detail Sene- 
gambia, the two great rivers that combine to form it, and its people, 
the Jalos, Mundinoes, and the Pullahs, the characteristics of each, 
and their relations to each other. So he goes over northern 
Guinea, comprising Sierra Leone, the grain coast, its different 
tribes, their peculiar customs, style of building, agriculture, so- 
cial condition of the people, products of the country, their food, 
the domestic habits and dress of the women, the government, their 
deliberative assemblies, with specimens of their oratory, and 
so on." 

Similar testimony miajht be borne to many another unheralded 
missionary. A large library might be formed consisting entirely 
of the additions made by Protestant missionaries to the world's 
knowledge of geography, ethnology, philology, and history. 

In a paper read before ihe American Institute several years 
ago, Mr. G. M. Powell, of the Oriental Topographical Corps, 
gives this unqualified endorsement of this view : " Probably no 
source of knowledge in this department has been so vast, varied, 
and prolific as the investigations and contributions of missiona- 
ries. They have patiently collected and truthfully transmitted 
much exact and valuable geographical knowledge, and all without 
money and without price, though it would have cost millions to 
secure it in any other way. This, with their work as a civilizing 
and commerce-creating agency, is so much net gain, a parasitic 
growth on the tree of life they go to plant." Let us hope that 
this " parasitic growth " may not kill the tree of life, but may 
gain constant vigor and nourishment from the roots of the tree 
around which it twines. 
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Geography and philology have, with much force, been called 
missionary sciences. 

Said the celebrated Professor Whitney : " I have a strong 
realization of the value of missionary labors to science. The 
American Oriental Society has been much dependent upon mis- 
sionaries for its usefulness. There would hardly be occasion for 
this society at all but for them." While Professor Agassiz 
testified : " Few are aware how much we owe them both for their 
intelligent observation of facts and for their collecting of speci- 
mens. We must look to them not a little for aid in our efforts to 
advance future science." 

The same qualities which have led the missionaries to con- 
tribute so largely to geographical science have made their con- 
tributions to geology and meteorology of inestimable value. They 
have not been professional geologists, but they have gone to the 
remote corners of the world, and have gone there to live. The 
phenomena of earth and air and sea have been forced upon their 
attention. The treasures of the coral have been disclosed to them 
in their journeys from island to island, the volcano has exploded 
its magnificent fireworks for them alone so far as white man's 
eyes were concerned, and cloud and hurricane have yielded up 
unguessed secrets to their observing eyes, for there were none 
others to behold them. 

In the realm of archaeology their contribution to the world's 
knowledge has been simply incalculable, and to give even a cata- 
logue of the towns which they were first to explore and with 
whose location and ruins they have made the world familiar, 
would be of itself beyond the limits of this article. 

Moreover, their contributions to the cabinets of the country, 
especially of our colleges, are exceedingly numerous and valuable. 
Their means, to be sure, have been small, but in diligence, pains- 
taking care, and intelligence in selection they have during long 
lives spent in lands of peculiar interest to the archaeologist greatly 
enriched the world's collection of ancient treasure. 

In the science of medicine, if medicine can be called a science, 
while some valuable remedies should be ascribed to missionaries, 
their great work has been in disabusing the minds of whole 
nations and peoples on the power of charms and philters and 
superstitious knickknacks, and of displacing them with medi- 
cines of undoubted value. 
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The materia medica which many missionaries found in force 
in the country of their adoption was grotesque, almost beyond 
belief. In Arabia we are told the patella of a wolf hung from 
the neck is a cure for the mumps, and the written amulet is very 
eflBcacious, especially if eaten by the patient. 

The great medical work of the Chinese, says Dr. Wells 
Williams in " The Middle Kingdom," is called Pun Tsau, and 
this wise volume declares that the pure white horse is the best for 
medicine, and that to eat the flesh of a black horse without wine 
causes death. The heart of a white horse, hog, cow, or hen, when 
dried and rasped into arrack, cures forgetfulness. The " night 
eyes" of a horse, that is the warts above the knees, enable him 
to see in the night, and also cure the toothache, while the ashes 
of a skull taken in water cure insomnia if the patient uses another 
skull for a pillow. 

Here is a Chinese receipt for ulcer. Pulverized serpents, one 
ounce ; wasps and their nests, half an ounce ; centipedes, three 
ounces ; scorpions, six, and toads, ten ounces ; grind thoroughly, 
mix with honey, and make into pills. Even these pills are quite 
palatable compared with the cure for the itch, which, according 
to the Chinese, will be relieved by swallowing small toads alive. 

It will be seen that the missionary with even a rudimenta«y 
idea of medicine has a very large field for the use of his limited 
knowledge, and many who do not profess to be medical mission- 
aries, but have gone out to minister to tbe souls of men, have 
been the physicians of their bodies as well. When, however, we 
remember that one large branch of the missionary service is dis- 
tinctly in the line of medicine and surgery, and that they seek 
admittance to the hearts and the homes of the people through the 
highest skill which our best medical schools can impart, we can 
see the vast contribution to the sum total of the world's health 
and well-being that missionaries have made. 

I have been intensely interested and impressed by the medical 
missionary work that I have seen in many parts of the world. 
In Canton is a great hospital under the charge of the Presby- 
terian Missionary Society, in which are treated every year scores 
of thousands of the lame, the halt, and the blind, the sick, and 
the sore. ITp the great Pearl River every year goes the medical 
missionary's houseboat, carrying health to thousands more. 

In the famous heathen city of Madura, in Southern India, 
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where, perhaps, is the most extensive and wonderful Hindoo 
temple in the world, stands a new and beautiful hospital erected 
by the labors of Dr. Van Allen, one of the indefatigable mission- 
aries of the American Board, and this fine hospital, with its light 
and airy and comfortably furnished wards, and its appliances for 
treating every case of medicine or surgery, was built, not by 
American money, but by contributions of the people to whom 
onr missionaries have been sent. Every rupee of the more than 
forty thousand which it cost was contributed hymen whose religion 
the missionaries had gone to overthrow. Yet so great is their faith 
in the missionary, in his self -sacrificing devotion, and in his skill 
as a physician, that this large sum has been given outright and in 
perpetuity to the American missionary society that sent out this 
beloved physician. 

I have very often been touched in many remote districts to 
see the skill and loving tenderness with which these medical mis- 
sionaries care for the unspeakably filthy and wretched patients 
who throng around their doors. The rheumy, festering eyes of 
these wretched mortals, the filthy rags with which they are 
clothed, their matted, vermin-infested hair, the running sores 
with which they are afilicted, all combine often to make them 
the most gruesome and repulsive of beings ; and yet, with a 
gentleness and skill born of a genuine love for God and humanity, 
these medical missionaries in a foreign land, with no hope of 
gaining fortune or reputation, care for their poor diseased 
brothers in yellow or black, as the ease may be, as though they 
were all kings' sons and daughters. Indeed, in their eyes these 
are the sons and daughters of the King of Kings, and this like- 
ness which they have discovered and this sense of brotherhood 
which is theirs have sent them across the sea on this superlative 
mission of mercy. There is many a Doctor McOlure on the mis- 
sion field who deserves the eulogy of a pen no less skilful than 
that of Ian MacLaren himself. 

Opposite the men's hospital in Madura, of which I have 
spoken, is another hospital for women, which, though on a 
somewhat smaller scale, is doing equally good work. In the heart 
of Turkey in Asia, in the town of Talas, near the old city of 
Caesarea, is a hospital built by another American, Dr. Dodd, 
which is doing a work no less valuable than that I have already 
"described. Here amid the persecutions and massacres, amid the 
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wars and rumors of wars, this brave missionary and his noble 
wife, together with all the other missionaries in this field, both 
medical and evangelistic, have stood at their posts, inadequately 
protected by a weak government, which sometimes in the past 
has seemed to be afraid to defend its own citizens. Here they 
have remained undaunted, refusing to be driven out by 
the force of the Turk or to be coaxed away by his wiles. If 
there are nobler instances of heroism in the world's modem 
history than have been exhibited by our American missionaries 
in Turkey I am unaware of their existence. To be sure, this he- 
roism of the evangelistic missionary, and this tenderness and 
skill of his medical brother, cannot be counted among the mate- 
rial assefs of missions, but they ought not to be left out of sight. 
When the books are made up and the accounts closed, I believe 
that they will be found to swell vastly the enormous total on the 
credit side of modern Protestant missions. I have been able to 
refer to only a few of the scores and scores of missionary hospitals 
and dispensaries which number their patients by millions. 

In the field of philology, as is entirely natural, the mission- 
ary has very largely put the world in his debt. He could not do 
his work without some knowledge of the language of the people 
to whom he has been sent. 

The beginnings of comparative philology, it is said, rose 
from a comparison of the translations of the Lord's prayer in the 
fifteenth century by Roman Catholic missionaries. In 1784 a 
polyglot vocabulary was published in one hundred and fifty 
languages and the Lord's prayer in more than three hundred. 
Indeed, it was the progress of missions in this century that so 
increased interest in the subject of philology, that Professor 
Lepsius of the Royal Academy at Berlin prepared his " Standard 
Alphabet for Reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign 
Graphic Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Let- 
ters." At a meeting of philologists called together by Chevalier 
Bunsen, at which a large number of missionaries were present. 
Professor Lepsius' alphabet was adopted, and since then has been 
applied to innumerable African and Asian languages. 

The immense work that has been done for the study of lan- 
guage is shown by the fact that one of our American missionary 
associations alone does its work and prints its literature in forty- 
six languages. It is no empty boast to say that these missionaries 
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are among the best masters of the Chinese language, the Tamil 
and Marathi, the modern Syriac and Kurdish, the Turkish, 
Armenian and Bulgarian, also the Arabic and modern Greek, 
the Zulu, Kaffir, Grebo, and Mpongwe, and other languages of 
South Africa. Besides these languages, the missionaries of this 
one society have been proficient in Hebrew, Spanish, Ancient 
Syriac, Gudjerati, Sanscrit, Hindustani, Portuguese, Persian, 
Telugu, Siamese, Malay, Dyak, Japanese, Marquesas, Minocre- 
siah, Crete, Osage, Seneca, Abenaquis, Pawnee, and three lan- 
guages of Oregon. More than twenty of these languages were 
reduced to writing by the missionaries of this board. 

When we remember that this is only one American society, 
and that its total expenditures are but little over half a million 
dollars a year, and that other missionaries of other boards are 
doing an equally important work, it is evident that if philologv 
must answer the question, " Do missions pay?" it would be With 
a very emphatic affirmative. 

An American missionary, Dr. Jonas King, was chiefly in- 
strumental in promoting the introduction of the modern Greek 
scriptures into the schools of Greece itself. 

When in the town of Serampore, not far from the city of 
Calcutta, a few months ago, I saw in a bookcase of the Baptist 
College of that place a most astounding monument to the perse- 
verance and genius of one man . There, on a single shelf, were piled 
high, one above another, no less than forty Bibles or portions of 
the Bible in as many different languages and dialects, all of them 
the work of the pioneer missionary of the nineteenth century, the 
Bev. William Carey, a name revered and honored in all Chris- 
tian circles. He was the man whom Sidney Smith sneeringly 
called in his early days, when he wielded the shoemaker's awl 
and hammer, the " consecrated cobbler," but the " consecrated 
cobbler" became the greatest Sanscrit scholar of his time. He 
became professor of Sanscrit in the college at Port Edward, at a 
very large salary, all of which he devoted to missionary purposes, 
and, as I have said, left this monument of Bibles of his own 
translation behind him. Most of these are in use to-day, for no 
better translations have ever been made, and yet this was only a 
small portion of the self-denying labors of this missionary 
hero. No wonder that an eminent writer of the Ethnological 
Society of New York enthusiastically declares : " Missions en- 
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able the German in his closet to compare more than two hundred 
languages ; the unpronounceable syllables used by John Eliot, the 
monosyllables of China, the lordly Sanscrit and its modern asso- 
ciates, the smooth languages of the South Seas, the musical 
dialects of Africa, and the harsh gutturals of our own Indians." 
" But for the researches of our missionaries," says another, "the 
languages of further India," and he might add of most of the 
rest of the world, "would be a * terra incognita.' " 

The contributions of the missionary to the science of philology 
naturally lead us to consider his relations to the general subject 
of education. But this is too vast a field to enter upon thoroughly 
in such an article. Surely no one will be hardy enough to deny 
that it pays to educate the human race. It pays not only the 
race that is educated, but every civilized nation and race on the 
face of the earth ; for education means civilization, and civili- 
zation means progress, science, art, commerce, the interchange of 
ideas and the interchange of goods, larger markets, greater sta- 
bility of government, more enduring peace. 

Who can doubt, for instance, that if the Latin republics of 
South America were brought to the same level of education 
and civilization as the English-speaking republic of North 
America, the commerce of our country with those nations 
would be increased many fold, and a vastly larger market would 
be opened for our manufactures ? Even more strikingly would 
this be true of Africa and Asia in their relations to Europe and 
North America, if the same standard of civilization prevailed in 
all quarters of the globe. 

The reader, untravelled in missionary lands, would be sur- 
prised to see the extent to which these representatives of our 
churches have carried out their ideas of education. The school- 
house, to be sure, in their opinion, is subordinate to the church, 
but, as with their Puritan ancestors, the schoolhouse always comes 
next to the church, and often stands by its side. Speaking in a 
general way, it is not too much to say that there is not a mis- 
sionary on the field to-day, among all the nine thousand who have 
gone out from Protestant lands, who is not also an educator. 

Under the care of the Protestant missionary societies of the 
world, there are almost a million pupils under instruction, or to 
be exact, according to the very latest statistics, 913,478. It is 
probable that every three years at least a million new pupils come 
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under the instruction of our missionaries. Who can estimate the 
tremendous leavening power, constantly exerted in all the dark 
corners of the world, through this agency ? So thoroughly is the 
vast utility of missions as an educative force recognized by those 
who have looked into the matter, that in India and other British 
possessions the appropriations for educational purposes which are 
made by our missionary boards are doubled by government grants. 
That is, for every dollar which the church people of America 
contribute for missionary schools in India, the British govern- 
ment adds another dollar on condition that the pupils pass a rea- 
sonable examination and show ordinary proficiency. These 
government grants, it must be remembered, are not made because 
of any partiality to the tenets and doctrines taught by the mis- 
sionaries, not because of any great love of British statesmen for 
evangelistic services, not because they are philanthropists, or 
yearn for the conversion of the heathen, but because, as hard- 
headed men of business and politics, they see that the cheapest 
and best way of civilizing their subject races, and of fostering 
their own commerce and the prosperity of the empire is by work- 
ing hand in hand with the missionaries. In the opinion of the 
British Foreign Office evidently missions do pay. 

But the educational work of missions is not confined to ele- 
mentary schools, or to the lower classes of the population. The 
colleges and universities which have been built up through the 
purely philanthropic gifts and labors of the lovers of missions are 
some of the noblest monuments to the value of this great nine- 
teenth century movement. There are missionary colleges in 
many parts of the world which would compare not unfavorably 
with Dartmouth or Williams or Rutgers. There are colleges in 
all missionary lands with fine buildings, modern equipment and 
fair endowment, and the number of whose students is limited only 
by the possible accommodations. Such institutions are the great 
colleges of the Free Church of Scotland in Madras and Bombay, 
the Methodist College in Lucknow, the Presbyterian College of 
Beyrout, and those most useful institutions started by the Ameri- 
can Board, Eobert College in Constantinople and the Doshisha 
in Japan. 

The influence of these universities — for some of them are lit- 
tle less than universities in the best sense of the word — has been 
widespread and beneficent beyond calculation. The educated 
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classes of India to-day are the product of these missionary col- 
leges. There is no other educating influence worth comparing 
with them for a moment. The graduates of Robert College are 
influential in half a dozen nationalities of southeastern Europe, 
and the Doshisha of Japan is one of the mighty influences which, 
within a quarter of a century, have brought old Japan out of the 
middle ages into the brightest electric glare of nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. 

If all this is true of the more civilized nations of the Orient, 
it is doubly and trebly true of the darker and more benighted 
tribes to which our missionaries have gone. Consider the con- 
dition of the Hawaian Islands now and in the days when Titus 
Coan first landed upon their coral shores. Consider the revolu- 
tion wrought in the Samoan Islands and in Fiji and many other 
islands of the South Pacific by a few undaunted missionaries. 

In most of these remote islands there have been absolutely no 
other civilizing uplifting influences at work. Commerce has 
brutalized and degraded the people. It has brought " firewater" 
and tobacco and lust and disease. It has enfeebled and almost 
annihilated the weaker races when it has touched them. The 
missionary influence alone has kept them alive and given them 
the large measure of prosperity which many of them to-day enjoy. 

One of the islands of the Pacific, which a little more than a 
generation ago was inhabited by cannibals of the lowest typei 
during the recent famine in India sent no less than four thou- 
sand dollars to relieve the sufferings of their far-away neighbors. 
Had any one predicted at the beginning of this century that be- 
fore its close Fiji would be occupied by a civilized. God-fearing, 
benevolent people who should give four thousand dollars of their 
hard earnings for the relief of the sufferers in India, he would 
have been laughed to scorn as a foolish visionary. 

Were there space, it would be pleasant to relate more speci- 
fically what peculiarly large dividends missions have paid to our 
own country. The few millions of dollars which during the 
century our people have contributed have returned many thou- 
sand per cent, in actual cash dividends. Hawaii alone, whose 
civilization is entirely due to missionaries, and which to-day 
would be a desolate waste in the Pacific if commerce alone had 
been left to have its way, has sent back to the United States in 
trade returns more millions of dollars than have been spent 
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by our people in all foreign missionary operations the world 
aronnd. 

One very large section of our country was saved to the Union 
by reason of a missionary's forethought, enterprise, and indomit- 
able pluck. The story of Missionary Whitman's thrilling ride 
from the Northwest Territories to the city of Washington need 
not here be rehearsed. In this his centennial year the story 
is too well known to every well-read patriot to be recounted. It 
is suflBcient to say that, for a wide grasp of the possibilities of 
empire, for prompt decision, for self-sacrificing heroism, for 
far-reaching consequences upon the history of our nation, the 
midwinter ride across the Eockies of that noble missionary has 
never been equalled in the annals of our country. 

Had it not been for Whitman, a vast section of North 
America, comprising those marvellously productive States of 
Washington and Oregon, would inevitably have been lost. To 
all intents and purposes,- Whitman was a foreign missionary, 
having left his home to convert the Indians of the then unknown 
Northwest, and his famous ride, so far as America is concerned, 
will go far towards answering the question. Do missions pay ? 

Many a devout Christian, perhaps, will be almost impatient 
with us for not considering the matter in its spiritual aspects. 
He will say, " Here you find the true value of missions. From this 
standpoint alone can the question be answered. Do missions pay ? " 
But this is beyond the scope of this paper. A thousand sermons 
and articles deal with this view of the subject. We are looking 
at the matter solely from the more material view-point. But even 
in this lightj considering what missions have done for the arts 
and sciences, for geography, and geology, and meteorology, and 
archaeology, and philology, for education and civilization in their 
largest and broadest sense, for the building up of schools and col- 
leges, for the leavening of nations with the yeast of modern civili- 
zation, for trade and commerce, and the widening of our empire, 
there can be but one answer to the question of our title, and that 
a strong, sweeping, unconditional, uncompromising Yes. 

Francis E. Clark. 



While many authorities hare been consulted in the preparation of this artida 
and considerable personal experience in missionary fields has been drawn upon, 
the author desires to express his peculiar obllgration to "The Mjr Yolume," by the 
late Thiomas Laurie, D.D., a perfect thesaurus of information on all lines of foreign 
missionary enterprise. 



